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Extract from an Essay published in the National Intelligencer, Decem- 
ber, 1822. 

I refrain from any comparison of the merits of the two classes of citizens, 
the merchants and manufacturers, previous to and during the late war, and 
of their support of the administration and the government of the country, 
during that awful and eventful period, when the perilous “ times that tried 
** men’s souls”? were revived—when citizens of even strong and determined 
courage were appalled—when the resources of government were exhausted, 
and its credit destroyed—and when the peace of the nation, the existence 
of the government, and the union of the states, then most seriously jeopar- 
dized, were rescued as it were by miracle. ‘These topics are of boundless 
fertility; would furnish matter for volumes; and excite sensibilities and re- 
vive recollections, which sound policy perhaps requires to be allowed to 
repose in — They belong to the province of the historian, who will 
doubtless do them ample justice. To retrace them now, ever so slightly, 
would be renovare infandum dolorem. I therefore forbear to withdraw the 
veil, with which a few fleeting years have overshadowed them, and interred 
in the same oblivious grave the scowling disaffection and the glorious pub- 
lic spirit of those days. But this may be asserted, and contradiction detied, 
that if steady, undeviating attachment to the best interests of the country— 
if ardent and unwearied zeal in its protection—if a disposition to hazard 
every thing in its defence, could afford any claim to national gratitude or 
reciprocal protection, then the unfeeling and cruel abandonment of the ma- 
nufacturers—particularly those of cottons and woollens—to destruction, in 
1816—1817—1818—and 1819,* imprints a stain on the escutcheon of 
American legislation, which will only be effaced when the American an- 
nals shall be blotted from the face of the earth.* HAMILTON. 


1 So far as property was concerned, the devastation by an invading army could not 
exceed the destruction exhibited in various parts of the United States, more especi- 
ally Pittsburg. 

2 If it were possible to add to the discredit of this procedure, it would be by citing 
the frivolous and unfounded pretext assigned—* the extortion of the manufacturers.” 
The following facts will show how completely the accusation recoils on the accusers, 
In ihe year 1816, when the outcry was most violent, tobacco was raised to $185 per 
hhd. from $96 in 1815—cotton to 27 cents from 13 cents in 1814—and flour from $10 
per barrel in 1815 to $15 in Feb. 1817. In 1816, the most vociferous declaimer against 
this extortion sold his tobacco at $30 per hundred pounds. Well was it said of old— 
and it ought to have been resounded with a voice of thunder in Congress hall, when 
this slanderous clamour was promulgated—* First cast out the beam out of thine own 
“evemand then thou shalt see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 
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To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled. The Memorial of the Citizens of New Castle County, in 
the State of Delaware, respectfully showeth : 

That your memorialists live in a district of country containing many 
large establishments, principally erected during the late war, for the ma- 
nufacture of the staple articles of wool and cotton, and calculated to fur- 
nish a supply of these manufactures not only for the demand of the domes- 
tic market, but for exportation on a scale, as they conceive, eminently ad- 
vantageous to the country. ‘ 

The beneficial effects resulting to the community at large, from the esta- 
blishment of these and other manufactures in this district, have been wit- 
nessed by your memorialists, sufficiently to demonstrate to them the still 
greater advantages that would flow to the country from a general extension 
of the system of protection to national industry. They will, on the present 
occasion, however, confine their remarks, and solicit the attention of Con- 
gress, to the particular branches which have been named above; in regard 
to one of which, experience has already furnished a criterion by which the 
whole system of protection to manufactures, may be advantageously tested. 

By the act of Congress passed the 27th day of April, 1816, it was re- 
quired, that every square yard of cotton cloth, imported, of a less value than 
twenty-five cents, should be taken and deemed as of that value, and should 
be charged with duty accordingly ; thus granting a protection to the manu- 
facture of cotton cloths below that value. ‘The beneficial effects of this re- 
gulation have been demonstrated by the employment it has furnished to those, 
‘who, without its aid, would have been destitute of the means of subsistence, 
and by the competition it has created in the manufacture of low priced cot- 
tons, which has reduced the prices of these articles to the consumer nearly 
fifty “% cent. dower than while the market was furnished with them from 
abroad. 

The success of this experiment has realized the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its authors ; in so far, as it has shown, that the protection of any 
single branch of manufactures, while it extends the sphere of useful em- 
ployment, an object no good government can regard with indifference, also 
furnishes the article protected, at a cheap and moderate rate to the consu- 
mer. It has conclusively refuted the mistaken notion, that has too long pre- 
vailed, to the detriment of the country, that to protect the manufacturer 
would be to create a monopoly of which the people would be the victims. 

“» Our foreign commerce has also been benefited, by enabling our merchants 
to export low priced cottons under circumstances which placed them in ad- 
vantageous competition with foreign goods of the same denominations, 

As the benefit of the system of protection has been thus fully demon- 
strated, your memorialists, would respectfully enquire, why stop at this 
point? Is it not abundantly evident, from the success of this experiment, 
that it is the true policy of the government, to proceed gradually with the 
system, and to cherish the best interests of the nation by a progressive in- 
crease of the tariff, not only in regard to cottons, but all other manufactures, 
of which we possess the raw materials ? Your memorialists feel persuaded, 
that if the system be extended in the manner here suggested, the benefits 
will keep equal pace with the extension. It will widen the sphere of na- 
tional industry; introduce a competition not only in the manufacture, but 
in the growth of the raw material, which will inevitably reduce the price of 
the former, and any manufacturing advantage to a fair level with other 
pursuits. The evil of stopping short of the proper point, has become obvi- 
ous in this. In consequence of the protection afforded by Congress to low 
priced cotton goods, and because the protection has been limited to that ob- 
ject, the competition in that species of manufacture has reduced the price 
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so greatly, that the business is overdone and can no longer be followed with 
advantage to the manufacturer. But if the protection were extended to the 
finer cotton fabrics, a great deal of the capital and industry now employed 
in the manufacture of coarse cottons, would be diverted to them, and em- 
ployed advantageously to the manufacturer and the country at large. ‘The 
manufacture of low priced cottons has so far exceeded the demand, that 
large quantities of them remain on hand, for which there is no sale, or none 
that will remunerate the labour and expense bestowed upon them. If a re- 
medy be not applied to this state of things, your memorialists apprehend, 
that the benefits heretofore derived from the partial protection already alf- 
forded, will be lost to the country by the ruin of the manufacturer; while 
they respectfully suggest that these benefits may be fully secured and greatly 
augmented by a progressive increase of the protecting duty. 

The remarks which have been used by your memorialists, in relation to 
the cotton manufacture, they would now beg leave to apply to the manu- 
facture of wool. If it has been proved, that a partial protection of the one 
has been advantageous to the country, they cannot imagine any reason why 
the experiment was not tried in relation to the other; and if it can be ren- 
dered apparent, that a gradual extension of this protection in the one case, 
will be attended by co-extensive advantages, they respectfully conceive, that 
there is no reason to doubt a similar result in the other. They have had to 
lament, that, as yet, no adequate protection whatever has been afforded to 
this valuable branch of national industry ; and the deplorable effects of this 
neglect are visible in the ruin of a great portion of the once numerous 
establishments engaged in it, and in the crippled and spiritless condition of 
those which remain. Among the evils resulting from this state of things is 
the neglect of the growth of wool, and the destruction of the valuable flocks 
of sheep of the merino breed, with which a fortunate concurrence of cir- 
cumstances had at one period enriched the country. The failure of the 
woollen manufacture, by depriving the agriculturist of a home market for 
fine wool, has also taken away the inducement to cherish this valuable 
source of national wealth: and the once numerous flocks of merino sheep 
that adorned and enriched our fields, are now become nearly extinct. It is 
in the power of Congress to retrieve this misfortune; but your memorialists 
would respectfully conceive, that this can only be done by giving a proper 
and adequate protection to the manufacturer. If the manufacturer be ne- 
elected, the agriculturist cannot be benefited by any duties imposed upon 
the importation of foreign wool; for there will be no home market; without 
which there can be no profitable inducement to the agriculturist. With 
regard to the coarse wools, your memorialists believe, that it would be 
no detriment to the agriculturist, and that it would be advantageous to 
the manufacturer, that they should be imported free of duty, or at least 
that they should remain subject to a low duty.—The coarse woollen 
cloths of this country are principally manufactured of wool imported 
from ‘Turkey and South America, of a quality far inferior in value to 
that of our common country sheep. Our farmers, in fact, do not find it 
their interest, and we believe that no wool of this quality is produced in 
this country. It must then be obvious, that to impose a high duty upon the 
coarse wool of ‘Turkey and South America, would be a ruinous tax upon 
the manufacturer, without benefiting the agriculturist. 

In adverting to the tariff which is now before Congress, your memorial- 
ists observe, that while the duty on manufactured wool is limited, after the 
30th day of June, 1825, te 353 per centum ad valorem, the principle of 
progression is adopted in regard to unmanufactured wool, until it reaches a 
duty of fifty per cent. ad valorem. Under the influence of the reasons the 
have already stated, your memofialists are induced respectfully to enquire 
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why the gradual increase of duty is not carried on, in relation to manufac- 
tured wool, until that manufacture be adequately protected? They would 
respectively suggest, what they have already stated, that if this manu- 
facture be not so protected, the increased duty on the raw material cannot 
furnish any relief to the agriculturist, because it cannot create a demand 
for the article at home. To accomplish this effectually, the duty on woollen 
goods should be kept in advance of that upon the raw material; by adopt- 
ing this course, the demand in the domestic market will always keep a 
steady pace with the produce, and constitute the strongest encouragement 
that can be held out to the agriculturist. 

In conclusion, your memorialists would respectfully propose the follow- 
ing regulations :— | 

1. In regard to cotton cloths—that the duty per square yard, shall be 
fixed at thirty-five cents for the present year, and raised five cents every 
subsequent year, until it amounts to fifty cents per square yard. 

2. In regard to woollen cloths—that the duty on fine woollen should 
be fixed at 30 per cent. ad valorem for the present year, and raised 5 per 
cent. every subsequent year, until it amounts to 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

3. That the specific duty on coarse woollens, shall be, as on a square 
yard, of the value of eighty cents during the present year, and raised five 
cents every subsequent year, until it amounts to one dollar. 

4, That the duty on wool, the first cost of which shall be twenty cents 
per pound or upwards, shall be fixed at 20 per cent. for the present year, 
and raised 5 per cent. every subsequent year, until it amounts to 50 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

5. That wool, the first cost of which shall be less than twenty cents per 
pound, shall be admitted free of duty. 

And your memorialists, Kc. 
+ eg 
Examination of Judge Cooper’s * Tract on the Alteration of the Tariff.” 
No. III. 

«In Europe, it has been so long and so decidedly settled on full argument, both 
**among theoretical and practical men, that government has never at any time, or in any 
“ country, interfered to regulate and direct the employment of private capital, without pro- 
** ducing mischief, that the agitation of such a question at this day, is an unlooked for 
** case in the history of political economy.” p. 3. 

There scarcely ever was a more erroneous position, or one more uniform- 
ly contradicted by the experience of nations, than this, which is advanced 
with all the confidence which the best established facts could inspire. As 
this is a cardinal point, on which the merits of this great question turns, I 
shall enter into some detail on it. But first I think it necessary to state 
that the term “ directing the employment of private capital’? as here em- 
ployed, means simply the imposition of protecting duties, or giving bounties 
to protect any branch of human industry. Now let us unfold the historic. 
page, to test this grand postulatum. 

When Edward IV. assumed the English sceptre, England was in a very 
low state, as regarded arts, manufactures, commerce, and general prosperity. 
She depended upon her continental neighbours, as we do on Europe, for 
some of the articles most necessary for comfort; among the rest for a large 

ortion of her clothing. Her wool was shipped to Flanders, (as our cotton 
is to Europe,)—there worked up—and returned in cloth at three, four, five, 
and ten-fold its original value. Flanders was then one of the richest and 
most flourishing countries ia Europe—England among the poorest. Ed- 
ward, as wise a prince as ever wielded the English sceptre, saw the utter 
impolicy of the system, and at once applied aremedy. He prohibited the 

introduction of a great variety of articles, above seventy, among which the 
most conspicuous were woollen cloths, manufactures of leather, laces, silks, 
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and various kinds of iron wares. Here wasan instance of “ a regulation 
‘‘ and direction of the employment of private capital,’ which, as Judge 
Cooper unqualifiedly states, “ never at any time, or in any country,” took 
place, “* without producing mischief.” Yet 1 unhesitatingly appeal to 
Judge Cooper and to his friends, whether, in this particular instance, it “‘ pro- 
“ duced mischief?” They must answer distinctly—No. It first laid, ac- 
cording to the concurring testimony of all the historians and political eco- 
nomists who have written on the subject, the solid foundations of the pros- 
perity of England. Her wealth, formerly lavished in Flanders and France, 
was thenceforward retained at home, to promote her internal industry and 
add to her national resources. And great numbers of the most valuable 
of the productive classes of society, who had worked for England abroad, 
immigrated into that country, and enriched it by their talents, their indus- 
try, and their capitals. 

I might rest the cause on this single case, as it is decisive and irresistible. 
It proves, beyond the power of cavil or doubt, that Judge Cooper’s propo- 
sition, the basis of his system, is radically and incurably erroneous; and 
that the interference of government to protect industry by prohibitions, not 
only does not “ produce mischief,’’ but is fruitful of great and lasting 
benefits. 

But “ to make assurance doubly sure,”’ I shall add other examples equal- 
ly conclusive. 


Great Britain has more recently “ interfered to direct the employment of 


** private capital,” in the cotton and silk branches, to pass over all others. 
Let us see the result. She raises nocotton. Her manufactures of that ar- 
ticle in 1783 were only # 960,000 sterling.* By protection, and * direct- 
“ing the employment of private capital,”’ it has arisen to # 40,000,000, or 
$ 180,000,000 last year, and the mere export was, according to the official 
returns, # 21,639,000. ‘The domestic consumption was about the same. 
The raw material cost her only $ 22,500,000, leaving a clear national gain 
of $ 157,500,000. How were these magnificent results accomplished—the 
greatest product of human industry ever obtained from a single article ? By 
what is quaintly and vituperatively termed “ directing the employment of 
“ private capital.”” Thus the profitable employment of 1,500,000 people, 
and a national gain of $ 157,500,000, result from measures which Judge 
Cooper gravely informs us, have never been adopted in any country * with- 
* out producing mischief.”? Such is the discrepancy between fact and as- 
sumption in the writings of the followers of Adam Smith, as well as in those 
of their great master himself. But for the “ interference” so much depre- 
cated by those gentlemen, the East Indies, where the manufacture has been 
established three thousand years, and where labour is cheaper than in any 
other part of the world, would continue to supply Great Britain with this 
article ; drain her of her wealth; and deprive a million and a half of people 
of profitable employment. Only observe the immense contrast. In the 
present case Great Britain lays almost all the nations of the world under 
contribution by this important manufacture; whereas, in the other, she 
would be drained of her wealth, and instead of exporting cotton goods to 
the amount of $97,000,000 per annum, would probably import to the 
amount of a third or a fourth part of that sum. 

Again. By “ the direction of the employment of private capital,” she has 
fostered the silk manufacture to such extent, that its product last year was 
$ 45,000,000. 

In one word, Great Britain owes her immense superiority over the other 
nations of Europe, in point of wealth, power, and resources, to this single 


3Macpherson’s Annals, Vol. [Y. p. 16. 
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cause. Her government is expensive. Labour is dearer there than on the 
continent, where the people are as industrious as the English, and Great 
Britain does not enjoy natural advantages equal to several of those nations. 
But the vigilant protection of the national manufactures has so far advanc- 
ed her wealth, power, and resources, that she has been the pivot on which 
the destinies of Europe lately turned, and been enabled to subsidize the 
monarchs, and keep in motion the armies, of that quarter of the globe, dur- 
ing a large portion of the wars of the French revolution. 

When Henry IV. one of the wisest princes that ever ruled France, or 
perhaps any other country, ascended the throne, he found the kingdom im- 
poverished by a long succession of tlie most sanguinary and desolating civil 
wars. Arts and manufactures, commerce and general prosperity, were at 
the lowest ebb. The nation was completely impoverished. He “ interfered 
“ to direct the employmen. of private capital,” to use the favourite language 
of Judge Cooper, by bounties, prohibitions, premiums, and immunities. 
What was the result? In a short reign he rendered his kingdom one of the 
most prosperous in Europe. 

France still pursues this system—and has by its means extricated herself 
from the disasters of long-continued wars—the devastations of infuriated 
armies which possessed her soil for three years—and the tribute of about 
% 100,000,000, paid to her conquerors. 

Again. Frederic the Great, of Prussia, at the close of the dreadful wars 
of the Austrian succession, found his kingdom in about the same state as 
Henry IV. had found France. This statesman, likewise, in opposition to the 
sage maxims so confidently promulgated by Adam Smith, John Baptiste Say, 
and their followers, “ a to direct the employment of private capital” 
—and, so far as wealth and prosperity were concerned, completely revolu- 
tionized Prussia in a few years. He commenced by giving premiums for 
improvements in the arts—prohibiting rival articles—making loans to ma- 
nufacturers—and by every mode in his power accelerating the progress of 
industry. In two years, in bounties vn premiums, he expended 265,448 
crowns. In consequence, there was in a few years an immense increase of 
the exports, the wealth, the prosperity, and the resources of Prussia. 

These cases are undoubtedly sufficient to establish the error of Judge 
Cooper’s position. But I will add one drawn from our own history. 

At the organization of our government, our tonnage was on the lowest 
scale. It was inadequate for our commerce, unimportant as that commerce 
was. Congress took efficient measures for its protection and advancement, 
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. by “interfering to direct the employment of private capital.” They laid 


heavy duties on foreign tonnage—fifty cents per ton for every entry in the 
coasting trade, whereas American vessels paid only six cents once a year. 
Foreign vessels, in the foreign trade, paid fifty cents, American vessels but 
six cents, for every entry. The duties on teas imported in American ves- 
sels were, in 1789, fixed at an average of 12 cents per lb. but on foreign 
vessels at 27 cents—being 125 per cent. advance. ‘Ten per cent. extra was 
imposed on the duties on goods imported in foreign vessels. What was the 
result? This “ direction of the employment of private capital”’ ina few years 
raised the United States from the low ebb of 1789 to the second rank among 
the nations of the earth, in respect to tonnage. In three years, our tonnage 
was nearly trebled. In twelve it was multiplied five-fold—from 201,562 tons 
in 1789, to 1,033,218 in 1801. So much for the strong declaration of Judge 
Cooper, that *‘ government has never at uny time or in any country, inter- 
“* fered to direct the employment of private capital without producing mis- 


chief.” 
HAMILTON. 
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PROTECTION OF COMMERCE. 


“ Let us alone.” “ Trade will regulate itself.” 


During the whole of our career as a nation, whenever memorials have 
been presented to Congress by the manufacturers, for protection similar to 
what nearly all the governments of Europe afford to that class, the mer- 
chants have generally arrayed themselves in opposition to the proposed 
measures. Strong adverse feelings have been excited by a few active indivi- 
duals; meetings have been called of chambers of commerce and of tnerchants 
—counter memorials have been prepared, in which great talents were dis- 
played, and which were replete vith terrifying portraits of awful and in- 
evitable consequences to the revenue, to the trade, and to the commerce of 
the country, as well as to the rights and interests of * the many’? about to 
be sacrificed for the aggrandizement of “ the few.”? Any modification of 
the tariff has been regarded as a Pandora’s box which was to disgorge 
every possible ill on this devoted country. In a word, it was impossible to 
avoid the inference, that the memorialists believed that the interests of the 
manufacturers were most indisputably in direct hostility with, and could 
only be promoted by a sacrifice of, those of the rest the community, particu- 
larly of the mercantile class. 

The zeal with which those sentiments were promulgated—together with 
the transcendent influence of the merchants, could not fail of producing 
their full effect. The applications of the devoted and obnoxious class have 
been almost universally unsuccessful. : 

It is foreign from the purpose of this essay to examine any of the host 
of objections alleged, except, that “trade will regulate itself”’—and “ let 
‘us alone,” the latter of which has become a sort of shibboleth, to de- 
signate two different sets of opinions on the subject of political economy. 
[ will not now, although I might, enter on proof, 1. That no nation ever 
did, nor, in the existing state of the affairs of the world, ever can flourish 
without regulation of trade—2. ‘That nations have always flourished in propor- 
tion as they wisely regulated it. And 3. That in proportion as they neglected 
its regulation, in the same proportion have they gone to decay—on all of 
which positions, “he that runs may read” admonitory instances in the his- 
tory of all nations. ‘These are fertile topics, to which justice could not be 
done if treated merely incidentally. All I mean to do here is to test how 
far profession and practice agree on this point. 

There are no half truths. Maxims are either true or false. They cannot 
be true at one time, and under one set of circumstances, and false at ano- 
ther, and under other circumstances. The maxim that “trade will regulate 
“itself,” and its corollary, that, “ legislative regulation is not only unneces- 
** sary, but injurious,” and that our rule of conduct ought to be—* let us 
‘* alone,” clearly fall under this predicament. They are absolutely and 
unqualifiedly false—or absolutely and unqualifiedly true. If true, the mer- 
chants, instead of their repeated applications to the government for restric- 
tive and protecting laws, ought to have deprecated its interference with 
commerce and navigation. They ought to have remonstrated against our 
navigation laws—our extra tonnage duties—the ten per cent. addition to 
duties on goods imported in foreign vessels—and the great variety of laws 
for their benefit, passed at their instance, with which our statute books 
abound. All these laws are directly in the teeth of the grand maxin— 
“ trade will regulate itself,” and the devout prayer “ let us alone,” on which 
the changes have been rung one thousand times at least within the last se- 
ven years. Our policy therefore, so far as regards commerce must be unseund 
and wicked—or the maxim must be false. This is the only alternative. No 
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man possessed of fairness or candour can deny it. The collected wisdom 
of all the chambers of commerce and all the directors of all the banks in the 
United States cannot devise any other. 

Thus we must look for some new explanation of this much-lauded maxim, 
which I hope I have discovered, and which I venture with all humility to 
communicate. It is, that trade must be allowed to “ regulate itself,’ when- 
ever such regulation is favourable to the apparent interests of the merchants, 
be the consequences ever so fatal to the rest of the community*—but that 
it must be regulated by legislation, and be submitted to restriction, and ex- 
clusion, and coercion, whenever the interests of commerce appear likely to 
be injured by allowing “trade to regulate itself.” 

‘This explanation, which [ defy the author of the celebrated Salem memo- 
rial to controvert or disprove, accounts for the often repeated applications of 
the merchants to Congress for the “ regulation of trade” and the exclusion 
of their rivals, as well as for the equally often repeated applications to the 
same body to let “ trade regulate itself.”? It clears up a world of mystery, 
and renders a subject otherwise very complex, as plain as the noon-day sun. 
On any other principle, their proceedings would be an enigma as difficult of 
solution as any ever propounded by the sphinx in olden time. 

From the organization of the government in 1789 till the present time, 
the protection of commerce has been an object of unceasing care with Con- 

ress. 

The third act passed by the first Congress, laid the axe to the root of the 
competition in our own ports of foreign navigation with that of our citizens. 
"The tonnage duties were very nearly prohibitory. 

By this act American vessels were subject to only six cents per ton. 
Those engaged in the coasting trade, paid but once a » ar. 

Foreign vessels paid fifty cents per ton, on every eniry, whether engaged 
in the foreign or coasting trade. 


Operation of the system. 
An American vessel, of two hundred tons burden, engaged in the 


West India trade, and making six entries in the year, paid $ 72 
A foreign vessel of the same size, engaged in the same trade, and 

making the same number of entries, paid per annum $ 600 
An American vessel of one hundred tons, engaged in the coasting 

trade, and making sixteen entries in the year, paid $ 6 
A foreign vessel, of same size, engaged in the same trade, and mak- 

ing as many entries, paid per annum $ 800 


A few years afterwards foreign vessels were rendered liable to confisca- 
tion, if they engaged in the coasting trade on any terms. 

To secure to our merchants the trade from this country to China, and to 
exclude foreigners wholly, a most enormous discriminating duty was im 
posed on teas imported in foreign vessels. 


4 On this point a short note may be proper. The profits on East India silks are 
generally enormous. They must be paid for in specie. It is therefore the interest 
of merchants to ship millions of dollars for this article. Such shipments, as was 
the case in 1818—19, may so far reduce the circulating medium as to spread ruin 
over the face of the land. It is not requisite to pursue the idea further here ; the reader 
ean ramify it at his pleasure. It was well observed by an English writer of great emi- 
nence, himself a merchant—* .4 merchant may have a distinct interest from that of hi. 
“country. He may thrive by a trade that will prove her ruin.’--British Merchant. 
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Tariff of 1789. 
Imported Imported 
in American | in foreign 
vessels. vessels. 
Cents. Cents. 
Duty on Bohea tea per lb. - : - - - 6 15 
Souchong - - - - - . 10 22 
Hyson - - : - - - - 20 45 
All other green teas - - - - 12 27 
48 109 

















Operation of the system. 


Suppose a cargo of 10,000 lbs. each, of bohea, souchong, hyson, and other 
ereen teas:— 























Imported in| Imported 
an American} in a foreign 
vessel. vessel. 
10,000 Ib. Bohea,_ - . - - . duty $ 600 $ 1,500 
10,008 Ib. Souchong, © ° ° ° 1,000 2,200 
10,000 lb. Hyson, - - - - ~ 2,000 4,500 
10,000 lb. Other green teas - - - 1,200 2,700 
% 4,800 $ 10,900 








But even these extraordinary discriminations, powerful as was their ope- 
rations, were not deemed suflicient for the protection of our merchants. 
There was a discount of 10 per cent. allowed on the duties upon goods im- 
ported in American vessels. ‘Thus the above sum of $ 4800 would be re- 
duced to $ 4520; whence it follows that the difference of the duties on teas, 
in favour of our citizens, was actually about 150 per cent. 

It must be gratifying to take a view of the happy effects of this wise po- 
licy— 

Tonnage of the United States. 


1789 - . - tons 201,562 1796 - - - tons 831,900 
1790 - - - 478,377 1798 - - - 898,328 
1792 - - - 564,347 1801 - - - 1,035,218 
1794 - - - 628,816 


Here was a noble and enlarged policy, worthy of the founders of a rising 
empire, and striking deep the roots of maritime ascendency. What a 
shocking contrast between it and the protection of five per cent. as it was 
ludicrously termed, which, in the same act, was extended to the great mass 
of the leading manufactures! 

The mind is lost in astonishment at the inequality of the treatment of 
two classes of citizens, in a free country, where all are supposed to pos- 
sess equal rights, and undoubtedly have an equal claim on the government 
for protection. Foreign shipping were shut out by an extra tonnage duty 
of 800 per cent. on that paid by American—and by extra duties on teas 
of 150 per cent.—while the duties on manufactures, were calculated to 
invite the overwhelming competition of foreigners. 
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Existing Tariff. 














Imported in |Imported in 
an American; a foreign 
vessel. vessel. 
Cents. Cents. 
Duty on Bohea tea, per pound - . - 12 14 
Souchong and other black teas’ - - 25 34 
Imperial, gunpowder, &c. - - 50 68 
Hyson and young hyson - : - 40 56 
Hyson skin - . - - - 28 38 
155 210 

















Thus the difference of duty in favour of our own vessels on souchong, 
hyson skin, imperial, and gunpowder tea is at present thirty-three per cent. 
—and 6n hyson and young hyson, forty per cent. 

It would be tedious and superfluous to enumerate the repeated applica- 
tions of the mercantile class to Congress for protection—and the variety of 
acts passed in compliance with those applications. I shall only mention a 
few of recent date, and of important operation :— 

The act on the subject of Plaster of Paris :— 

The acts counteracting the colonial system of the British government, 
which it cherished as the apple of the eye :-— 

The act countervailing the navigation laws of France. 

By the perseverance of the government, and the submission of the nation 
to temporary privations and disadvantages, these acts were crowned with 
success. While Congress, ever since the peace, has been deaf, and blind, 
and dumb, to all the applications of the manufacturers—and regarded with 
the most sovereign indifference the bankruptcy of hundreds of estimable 
citizens, many of whom shared their fortunes, shed their blood, and risked 
their lives in defence of their country—as also the ruin of princely esta- 
blishments, in which millions were invested—and the deprivation of em- 
ployment of thousands whose labour was their only inheritance, they were 
roused into activity by the slightest grievance—the smallest application— 
of the mercantile class, and left nothing undone to procure them redress. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment, that the writer insinuates the slight- 
est censure of the system pursued in support of the navigation and com- 
merce of the United States. Nothing can be more foreign from his views. 
"The system is sound and enlightened; is not inferior to that of any nation 
that ever existed; reflects a high degree of credit on the legislation of the 
country; and has produced, as such an admirable system could not fail to 
do, the most salutary effects on the prosperity of the country. ‘The only 
object of the writer is to place in strong relief the fond, parental care and 
anxiety, unremittingly displayed in favour of one class of citizens, and the 
withering, stepmotherly, and cruel neglect of another, possessing, let it be 
repeated, at least equal claims. 

The effects of our restrictive policy in favour of commerce appear very 
strikingly by the following statement of the 


Tonnage employed in the foreign Commerce of the United States, in 1821. 








Entered - American, tons 765,098 - Foreign, tons 81,526 
Cleared ~ - : - 804,947 . - - 83,075 
1,570,045 164,599 





Coasting Trade. 
American, == tons 539,080 - - - Foreign, tons 000,000 
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This is a splendid commentary to prove what an ignis fatuus is the “ Cef- 
us-alone policy.” It ought to seal the lips of its advocates forever. Is there 
a man of character to be found, from New Hampshire to Georgia, who will 
in his proper name commit himself before the public with the assertion, that 
our tonnage would have ever made such a grand display, had it been under 
the operation of the withering and blighting “ let-us-alone policy,” with 
which our ears have been stunned, for years past? No. It is impossible. 
At the commencement of our career, in 1789, our tonnage, as above stated, 
was only 201,562 tons—and we were, in that respect, the fourth or fifth 
nation in the world. But by this anti-“det-us-alone policy” we multiplied 
it in twenty years almost seven fold !—as in 1809 it amounted to 1,350,281 
tons, very nearly equal to that of Great Britain and Ireland in 1788, which 
was only 1,359,752 tons. ‘The extra duties in favour of our own vessels— 
* were sufficient to drive from our ports the greatest proportion of the fo- 
“reign tonnage. All foreign nations were affected by the system we had adopt- 
“ed. Ir sEEMED TO OPERATE LIKE MAGIC IN FAVOUR OF THE SHIPOWNERS 
** OF THE UNITED STATES!! 1778 
So far, therefore, as regards commerce and navigation, there does not 
appear a trace, a shadow of the * let-ws-alone policy” in our statute book. 
The restrictive system has in this case been carried to the utmost extent, 
and been found transcendently beneficial. Three solemn questions arise on 
this part of the present subject. Why, then, should not restriction be 
equally beneficial in regard to that all-important branch of human industry 
employed in working up the raw produce of the soil, which affords so advan- 
tageous a market to our agriculturists? If the rivals of our shipowners 
are to be excluded from, or restricted in, our ports, why should not a simi- 
lar policy be observed towards the rivals of our manufacturers ? And with 
what propriety or justice have the merchants, who for thirty-four years have 
enjoyed inestimable advantages by protection, discrimination, restriction, 
and exclusion, so steadily opposed every application for protection on the 
part of the manufacturers, even in the horrible and never-to-be-forgotten year 
1819, when so large a portion of their fellow-citizens were plunged into the 
abysses of distress and destruction! 
Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 1822. 
-— 
The fcllowing very interesting letter deserves the most pointed attention, 
containing a complete sketch of the lamentable state of affairs in South 
Carolina, which is nearly similar to that of Georgia. It clearly proves, 
that the evils inflicted on the middle states by the ruinous southern po- 
licy which has pervaded our councils since the close of the war, and 
blighted their prosperity and paralized their industry, has operated with 
equal destruction to the southward. In 1816, when the present pernici- 
ous tariff was enacted, the staples of the southern states were at enor- 
inous prices. Then, in the zenith of their glory, with cotton at 27 cents 
per lb. and tobacco at 185 dollars per hhd. they were as deadly hostile to 
protect their suffering fellow citizens, the manufacturers, threatened with 
certain ruin without the powerful aid of government, as they are at pre- 
sent, when the day of calamity has overtaken them, and involved them 
in the desolation which their policy has entailed on the country. Of all 
the representatives of the states from Maryland to Georgia, inclusive, 
there were only five, Messrs. Newton, Marsh, and Jackson, from Vir- 
ginia—and Messrs. Calhoun and Mayrant from South Carolina, who 
voted for a duty of 33 per cent. on cotton goods, which was rejected 
by a majority of 81 to 60. To this fatal vote, with some others of an ana- 


HAMILTON. 


6 Seybert’s Statistics, page 249. 
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logous character, passed at the same period, the great mass of the calami- 
ties, the distress, and the suffering—which this country has since endured 
and which is still experienced, may be fairly ascribed. And it is a proud 
triumph to the independent spirit of the five gentlemen above named, 
that they dared, in opposition to the prejudices of their constituents, to 
vote against a policy pregnant with such deleterious consequences; and 
to their discernment and foresight, that they predicted those consequences. 
The votes of that day excluded from our shores, myriads of emigrants, 
who would have enriched the country with their talents, their industry, 
and their capital—and have furnished a great and growing market for 
the produce of the earth, ‘They hkewise drove thousands and tens of 
thousands of manufacturers to farming—and, in consequence, converted 
farmers into cotton and tobacco planters, thus glutting the markets with, 
and reducing the prices of, those staples, so low as to afford a slender 
remuneration to the cultivator. 

Charleston, 25th June, 1823. 

Tn compliance with the request contained in your letter of 25th April, 
which [received at Sumterville, L extended my journey through the country, 
made very particular enquiries, and took particular notice myself of the 
“quantity of land brought into cultivation this year for cotton, the prospect 
“of a crop, and the probable effect of the present low price upon the cul- 
** tivation of the article in future.” You are aware that many circumstances 
combine to render information obtained in this way uncertain at best. In 
England, and perhaps in most of the other countries of Kurope, such infor- 
mation may be obtained with comparatively great ease and tolerable cer- 
tainty; because we are to suppose, that as those countries are old, they are 
thickly settled, and nearly all the lands brought into cultivation, so that the 
whole country presents the appearance of one continued village. The public 
roads too in those countries are numerous, and great facilities are afforded 
to travelling; besides it is not unlikely that particularly in England, returns 
are annually made to the tax-gatherer of the quantity of land brought into 
cultivation for the different productions of the country, from which infor- 
mation the duties upon such articles as are liable to pay any, are not un- 
commonly anticipated. But very different is the case with us. Our country 
is yet new, and but thinly settled; our roads for the most part upon ridges 
which are arable; and our villages few and far asunder. The planting inte- 
rest lies back of the public roads, confined principally to the low grounds 
and water courses. Hence it becomes necessary to depend upon information 
derived from others, and in order to render that as complete and satisfac- 
tory as possible, my enquiries have been confined to those sources from 
whence it could be best effected. 

But even this is rendered uncertain, from the fact that our farmers are 
extremely cautious in exposing the state of their crops, from an apprehension 
of disadvantageous consequences, and will occasionally give in estimates 
short of the actual quantity. One circumstance goes much further than all 
the others to render uncertain the best information which may be obtained 
as to the quantity, and that is the Rot; for according to the prevalence of this 
destroyer will the quantity be increased or diminished. ‘This disease, if it 
may be so called, never makes its appearance till the bowls are formed, say 
about the end of July; and such has been the havoc occasioned by it, that 
in some years fully one-third of the crop has been totally lost. Fortunately, 
however, it is confined to the middle country, (a very curious fact,) and of 
course can only affect the cotton grower there. It may be well here to re- 
mark, that, pat fe from last year, this disease is leaving us very fast, the 
last crop having been but slightly affected by it. Notwithstanding this dis- 
advantage and the extremely low price which the last crop brought, it may 
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be safely asserted that there is fully as much planted this as was planted the 
last year. 

Whilst some portions of the country have lessened their crop, others 
have increased it: and while the small farmers have abandoned it altogether, 
the large planters have opened new lands for its cultivation, ‘The reasons 
for this apparent obstinate perseverance in the production of an unprofita- 
ble article, will be more fully explained in the following view. 

The state of South Carolina, (and the same may be said of North Caro- 
lina and Georgia.) fifteen and twenty years ago was rich in the production 
of cotton, rice, indigo, tobacco, lumber, and grain; in the raising of horses, 
hogs, and black cattle; and enjoyed a considerable share of independence 
and even affluence. ‘This situation of things continued until the restrictive 
systems which grew out of the troubles in Europe, and until the war of 
1812, which, whilst it lessened the price of our staples, cotton and rice, in- 
creased our independence, by compelling us to raise more of those other ar- 
ticles, which may be properly termed necessaries of life. 

The ome of 1815 produced a complete revolution in the domestic con- 
cerns of the country. Cotton and rice rose beyond the most sanguine ex 
pectations of the grower, and in proportion to their value was every other 
article sacrificed to them. The indigo vats were destroyed; lumber and to 
bacco abandoned ; even provisions were neglected; and we turned our eyes 
to Virginia for corn, and to ‘Tennessee and Kentucky for live stock. 

This did very well, while cotton and rice continued high, and would per- 
haps have been attended with no serious disadvantage, but from the fact 
that lands and negroes, the prices of which are in this country regulated by 
the prices of cotton and rice, rose also uncommonly high. 

The quantity of money which the high prices of these arficles brought 
into the market, greatly diminished its value, and in proportion increased 
the prices of lands and negroes. A system of credit, too, found its way into 
the interior: and the hape of soon realizing a fortune, plunged the people 
deeply into debt for this species of property, at a price perfectly unjusti- 
fiable, even at the then high price of produce. All classes became largely 
indebted, and the fall of cotton left them in a situation by no means envi- 
able. ‘The commencement of this re-action may be dated in 1820, from 
which period has the planting interest of this country been very much per- 
plexed. Lands that cost $50 per acre, are now sold at $5, to pay the debt 
tncurred by the purchase: and Negroes that cost $1000, may now be had for 
$400. This mountain of debt must be paid; and there is only the same 
quantity of property in the country. The price of produce is down below 
a saving business, were the lands and negroes even laid in at a fair rate; and in 
addition to all these circumstances the country is completely impoverished 
in those necessaries of life before mentioned. We are almost entirely de- 
pendant upon the states previously mentioned, for all descriptions of live 
stock; and to increase the troubles occasioned by this state of things, a 
general system of sueing has been and continues to be pursued, working a 
cure, it is true, but at so much distress and sacrifice of property, as renders 
the remedy worse than the disease. Yet such proceedings will have to be 
continued at least three years longer before the people are entirely relieved 
from their present embarrassments; and although cotton be so much reduced 
in price, it nevertheless is the only article which can afford them any relief. 
Indigo, which was at one period the principal staple, has been abandoned 
because of the lowness of price, since the introduction into Europe of the 
same article, though of a superior quality from Spanish America and the 
Kast Indies. Besides, nothing that our country can produce is so great an 
impoverisher of land as indigo; nor is there any other crop so peculiarly 
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troublesome and precarious; the vats, too, are expensive. Yet notwith- 
standing these various objections, preparations are making by some whose 
lands are better suited to, and who are best acquainted with, its culture, to 
re-establish the plant as a staple commodity. This is considered a hopeless” 
attempt, and one which will never be accomplished. Tobacco is wholly 
abandoned from the lowness of price and the powerful competition of other 
states. Corn, though it has for five ears past maintained a high price, say, 
$ I to $ 1,59, per bushel in the middle country, (which is ruinous to those 
who have much to buy,) yet it cannot be adopted as a crop from which money 
is to be received, for the following reasons. In the first place, were all to 
plant corn and a tolerable crop be made, the value would not be above 50 
cents; and at that rate it would not bear transportation to market even by 
water: and the people are unprepared at this time to make whiskey, the 
price of which, if even they were, would not hold forth sufficient induce- 
ments. In the second place, indebted as they are, they require ready money 
for their produce, with which they calculate to pay off: and corn, sold in 
their neighbourhood, from a system of credit long established among them- 
selves, will not command the cash, and if it even did, would be in sums too 
small to benefit them in their need. Lumber cannot be cut all over 
the state: it is only on those rivers which empty immediately into Charles- 
ton or Savannah harbours, that it can be done to any advantage; and that 
business has been so completely destroyed by the retaliatory measures 
adopted by the United States to meet the colonial policy of Great Britain, 
that it will be some time before it is resumed in full force. Since this 
policy has been abandoned by Great Britain, the trade in lumber is sensibly 
reviving: and it may be confidently stated, that on the Edisto River and its 
tributary streams, cotton has given way to lumber fully one-third. As to 
live stock, however desirable it would be to raise these at home, which 
would save us at least half a million dollars per annum, which is now paid 
to the western states, yet they would not answer the purpose, in as much as 
there would be no market, we having never sent those things abroad except 
in small quantities to the West Indies. 

Hence it becomes necessary to bestow attention on some articles easy of 
culture, and for which a ready cash market can at all times be found. ‘Those 
articles are cotton and rice. It is, however, only in the low tide swamp 
lands, that the latter is raised for market, and those lands will suit nothing 
so well. Sea Island cotton, as may be known from the name, is grown ex- 
clusively in the lew country, say, on the sea islands and near the mouths 
of our rivers. A little higher up, but still in what is called the low coun- 
try, the same species degenerates into what is called Santee cotton; and 
when we have progressed as far as seventy or eighty miles from the city, 
the upland cotton country commences, and continues throughout the rest of 
the state. The whole of this ‘country is peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of upland cotton, which is with the people a very favourite crop, not only 
for the reasons before stated, but because, unlike indigo, tobacco, or corn, 
its roots strike perpendicularly into the earth, from which it draws its sus- 
tenance, without impoverishing the land. But what attaches the people 
still more to cotton, is, the hope (which never dies) of a rise in value. If 
cotton was ever to be abandoned, in our state, it would be in the middle 
country ; for experience has shown that the scarcity and consequent high 
price of corn has been greater there than elsewhere in the state, being too 
far from the city from whence they might be supplied, and alike too far 
from the back parts of the state, where grain is at all times cheap. Besides, 
did they adopt corn or other grain as crop, they would be unable to take 
it to market cheaper than the up country farmers ; because our rivers are 
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navigable for boats of easy draft of water as far as the middle country. 
The principal cause which might drive them to an abandonment of cotton, 
would be the prevalence of the rot, which, as before stated, is confined to the 
middle country exclusively. The Sea Island cotton is not affected by it, 
nor is it to be found high up the country. 

This is reasoning, however, altogether upon supposition: there are no 
grounds to believe that cotton will soon be abandoned even in the middle 
country—on the contrary, if the reasons assigned for its continuance be sa- 
tisfactory, they will adhere more closely to it, for they are more deeply involv- 
ed in debt than any other portion of the country. There is little doubt but 
that the upper counties of North Carolina which join our state, will, if the 
price keeps down, soon diminish their cotton crop. But they have just 
cause for so doing. ‘Their climate is inhospitable to the plant, being so 
cold, and the frost frequently so early, as to destroy their crops when most 
flattering. Besides their market is chiefly Charleston, the distance to which 
is very great, and the bulkiness of the article renders the difficulty of trans- 
portation also very great. How much this will be obviated by the esta- 
blishment of Cheraw, a town at the head of navigation on the Pee Dee river, 
and the employment of Steam Boats on the river, is yet to be proved. ‘The 
cost and difficulty of transportation will no doubt be lessened. In those 
counties of North Carolina, however, they can and do make considerable 
quantities of whiskey, and other domestic spirits, which will be increased 
if the tax of twenty-five cents per gallon contemplated by our government 
be soon imposed. ‘Tobacco, too, they can grow to greater profit, and with 
more certainty than we can. Generally speaking, however, it cannot be 
denied but that there is a great disposition on the part of our large plant- 
ers to diminish the growth of cotton, with a view that-a scarcity of a few 
years would enhance the price ; but this cannot be done, because nothing 
equally profitable presents itself to be planted in the mean time. 

On the large water courses from whence they can transport it to market, 
they have planted more corn. ‘This is particularly the case on Pee Dee, 
at the mouth of which, say, in the vicinity of Georgetown, they will find a 
good market, the Rice Planters having this year neglected every thing but 
that article, the prospect of a war in Europe, having been such as to justify 
a belief that rice would rise. Their predictions have been verified, and 
having had good seasons, the crop will be greatly augmented. Thus will 
they be better enabled to purchase corn from the planters up the river, than 
feed their negroes and horses on rice at its present price. 

With regard to cotton, notwithstanding the exceptions taken in this view, 
it may be confidently stated, that as much has been planted this as was 
planted the last year, and should the rot not make its appearance the crop 
will be equally abundant. Should the present difficulties in Europe, or any 
other circumstance encrease the value of American cottons to only fifteen 
cents in this country for prime, there can be no hesitation in saying that 
instead of its being abandoned, every thing else will be abandoned for it. 
When our population shall have become dense, and that systematic method 
of doing business which characterises older countries shall be adopted, 
whereby a farmer may get from his neighbour or from a neighbouring town, 
ready money for his produce, of whatsoever description it be, other articles 
may by degrees supersede cotton, until then, however, or the introduction of 
some more profitable article, cotton will continue to be the staple com- 
inodity of the greater part of the states south of the Potomac. 

At present there never was a more flattering prospect of a good cotton. 
rice, and corn crop, and if the seasons continue but tolerable, the united 
crop will be bountiful. 
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Lhe Wealth of Nations.—Continued from page 64. 
No. LV. 

LI. “ As in most countries, domestic supplies maintain a very consider- 
“able competition with such foreign productions of the soil, as are import- 
“‘ed for sale; if the extensive establishment of manufactories in the United 
“* States does not create a similar competition in respect to manufactured 
“articles, it appears to be clearly deducible, from the considerations which 
“have been mentioned, that they must sustain a double loss in their ex- 
“ changes with foreign nations; strongly conducive to an unfavourable ba- 
“lance of trade, and very prejudicial to their interests.”’7 

LII. “ The encouragement of manufactures is the interest of all parts of 
“the Union. If the northern and middle states should be the principal 
“scenes of such establishments, they would immediately benefit the more 
“* southern, by creating a demand for productions, some of which they have 
“in common with the other states, and others of which are either peculiar 
“to them, or more abundant, or of better quality, than elsewhere. These 
** productions, principally, are timber, flax, hemp, cotton, wool, raw silk, 
* indigo, iron, lead, furs, hides, skins, and coals; of these articles cotton and 
** indigo are peculiar to the southern states ; as are hitherto lead and coal.””* 

LI. * The effect of multiplying the opportunities of employment to 
*those who immigrate, may be an increase of the number and extent of va- 
“luable acquisitions to the population, arts, and industry of the country.’ 

LIV. * Considering a monopoly of the domestic market to its own ma- 
“ nufacturers as the reigning policy of manufacturing nations, a similar 
“policy on the part of the United States, in every proper instance, is dic- 
‘tated, it might almost be said, by the principles of distributive justice ; 
“certainly by the duty of endeavouring to secure to their own citizens a 
‘*‘reciprocity of advantages.”’?° 

LY. * There is no purpose to which public money can be more benefi- 
** cially applied, than to the acquisition of a new and useful branch of in- 
* dustry ; no consideration more valuable than a permanent addition to the 
** general stock of productive labour.” '* 

LVI. * Those manufactures always deserve to be most cherished, which 
“afford the prospect of a constant and steady demand: for if this demand 
** shall be apt to vary, the poor operators will be often thrown idle; which 
“is always attended with the most distressful consequences to society. 
“ But things which minister immediately to the real wants and necessities 
“6 of mankind, have a prospect of being more constantly called for, than those 
“* that only furnish food for luxury and dissipation: for as luxury is ruled 
‘by fashion and caprice, it may demand with the most unreasonable avidity 
“to-day, what it shall neglect and contemn to-morrow,’’*” 

LVI. * The importer of foreign fineries finds it greatly for his own pro- 
“« fit to encourage a spirit of dissipation and extravagance among all ranks 
“of people: for he not only reaps profits on them in the mean time, but he 
‘* knows, that what were accounted mere superfluities at first, soon become 
** necessaries of life, so that his trade will increase with the increasing de- 
“‘mand for them. It is his interest, therefore, and will be his study, to 
“¢ promote as far as he can, that general spirit of extravagance and dissipation, 
‘“‘ which is the most effectual bar to sober industry, and the most certain 
*‘ means of destroying the internal felicity of every individual of the state. 
** In consequence of this system, the people soon become poor and the pro- 
“fits of the dealer increases with their poverty.’’** 





7 Alexander Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, p. 73. ‘Idem, 76. %Idem, 78%. 
‘idem, 80. "Ibid. Anderson on NationalIndustry, p.57. Idem, 34. 
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